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education made considerable progress during his time in all
parts of the empire save Bengal.

He rejoiced to mark the progress of Christian missions belong-
ing to all Protestant denominations. This progress he deemed
to be very considerable, and to be fraught with results that
ought to stimulate the zeal of the Church in Great Britain. He
placed a high value on the labours of the missionaries as bringing
about the conversion of large numbers among tribes that had
not yet fallen under any one of the dominant religions in
the East, and diffusing by means of education, the leaven of
Christian morality among the masses of the rising generation.
He held also that the existence of the missions, and the example
set by the lives of the missionaries, produced a good effect poli-
tically, by raising the national repute of Englishmen in the
esteem of the Natives. His private munificence was ever flow-
ing in this direction; and though he was most guarded and
discreet in his public utterances and his official conduct, yet
the knowledge that the cause of missions had the heartiest of
friends in the head of the Government did inflame the zeal of
the benevolent, and cheer the missionaries in their work.

By his life and conversation he gave a never-failing support
to the Bishops and clergy in the discharge of their sacred func-
tions ; and his example was a ralLying-point around which all
influences for good would gather. The Bishop of Calcutta and
Metropolitan in India at that time was George Edward Lynch
Cotton, who had been one of the masters at Rugby under
Arnold, and afterwards head-master of Marlborough school.
Since his arrival in India the Bishop had made a lasting im-
pression upon the minds of the Anglo-Indian community, and
fully sustained the moral influence which is accorded to the
episcopal office in British India as much as anywhere in Chris-
tendom. His work had extended to many spheres of action;
but there was one object for which he thought much remained
to be done, and with which he accordingly identified himself.
This was the provision of educational means in the Himalayas for
European and East Indian children. Since the introduction of
railways, and the general progress of affairs after the war of the